of this man come from the North who was so familiar with
their customs and their prophecies They made ambigu-
ous answers, but their predictions were, on the whole,
favourable
Seimonov dispatched a third envoy to the Baron's
camp He, too, returned with no reply The ice im-
prisoned in cracks in the rocks started splitting the
stone
The princelings came to return Ungern's visits to them
Clamped to their saddles, they arrived at a gallop, leapt
to the ground without touching their stirrups, and made
their way, with an awkward, hobbling gait, to the
general's tent Their confabulations with him went on for
hours Captain Sudzuki was invariably present at them
The Japanese officer had only lately joined Ungern's
division One fine morning, at roll-call, there he was, hav-
ing dropped into the middle of the camp, nobody knew
whence He was to be seen walking about, with his pre-
cise, short steps, from one tent to another, watching the
soldiers drill, and roaming round the camp-fires at mght
He stared at the officers curiously, but never opened his
lips to anybody except the Baron
It was Sudzuki himself who had asked if he might
attend Ungern's receptions of the Mongol princes, and
the Baron judged it politic to agree
The princes were all more or less directly descended
from Genghis Khan Only a score of generations separ-
ated them from him generations of nomads and graziers
They talked about him with affectionate respect as the
head of the family Ungern, in his turn, talked to them
about Genghis Khan
'I have been to Kiev/ he said,c I have been to Warsaw
and to Budapest Once already the shoes of Mongol
horses have trodden the streets of those cities The West
is dying, stricken by the plague of revolution There are
no more princes, no more armies The slaves have for-
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